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Foreword 

The story of the colonial beginnings of Florida, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California is inseparably bound up with the 
narrative of the Spanish missionary advance into what became 
our southern and western states. In these places for generations 
after their establishment, the mission chains played their part 
as frontier institutions necessary for the progress of empire and 
Christianity. Then came the time when the missions passed 
away. Like that for the other lands, the history of the missions 
of Texas from their rise to their decline is now written. Dr. 
Carlos Castaneda has recently published the fourth volume of 
Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, The Passing of the Missions, 
bringing the account down to the period of the secularizations. 

Many reasons may be offered for the decline of the missions 
of Texas, and many documents may be brought forth in support 
of the various contentions. Yet one of the principal documentary 
sources of the closing decade of the mission era in Texas will be 
that published below, the report made by Father Fray Jose 
Francisco Lopez to the Most Reverend Rafael Jose Verger, 
Bishop of Nuevo Leon, by order of Viceroy Jose de Galvez. The 
graphic account presented by Fray Lopez after his detailed in- 
spection of the missions, particularly of the chain down the San 
Antonio River from San Antonio, reveals the chief reasons for 
the physical and economic decline of the Franciscan chain every- 
where in the Province of Texas. Over and above its value to 
historians and anthropologists, the report rings out clearly as a 
last cry for help for a benighted people. 

In view of the great suffering and want of the settlers and 
natives a special appeal was made on their behalf to His Catho- 
lic Majesty, the King of Spain. The types of misery prevalent in 
the province are revealed in the document, as well as is the 
trouble caused by the soldiery and raiding Indians. Outstanding 
among the causes for the decline of the settlements and missions 
was the civil administration of the area, especially in the matter 
of the transfer of property, which heretofore had been privately 
owned but was now confiscated by the government, leaving the 
subjects of the King in sore distress and poverty. Such factors 
ultimately spelled the doom of missionary activities in Texas. 
The edict of secularization soon followed. Most of the establish- 


merits that had long been consecrated by the apostolic zeal, 
religious services, and the blood of many martyrs for the cause 
of Christianity, were closed. 

The editor of this contribution to Preliminary Studies of the 
Texas Catholic Historical Society and the translator are indebted 
to Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda, Associate Professor of Spanish His- 
tory, University of Texas, and Historiographer of Our Catholic 
Heritage in Texas, for valuable help given in the rendition of 
this document. Grateful and special acknowledgment is also 
made to Reverend Dr. Jerome V. Jacobsen, Editor of Mid- 
America for publication of the document and for permission to 
reprint the same. 

Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D. 

Chairman of the Commission 

President of the Society 


The Texas Missions in 1785* 

By J. AUTREY DABBS, A. M. 

Report and Account That the Father President of the Mis- 
sions in the Province of Texas or New Philippines Sends to the 
Most Illustrious Sehor Fray Rafael Jose Verger of the Council 
of His Majesty, the Bishop of the New Kingdom of Leon, in 
Accordance with the Royal Order that, on January 31, 1781, 
Was Issued at El Pardo and Was Sent to His Illustrious Lord- 
ship, the Bishop, by the Most Excellent Viceroy Count of Galvez, 
on August 4, 1785, filed [for Permanent Record] in the Archives 
of this Presidency. 

Mission San Antonio de Valero 

This mission is situated across the [San Antonio] river from 
San Antonio de Bexar, It is built to form almost a square, sur- 
rounded by a single stone and mud wall that stands about 300 
paces from the center. The same rampart serves as a wall for 
most of the fifteen or sixteen houses, with ample capacity for 
lodging the Indians. Nearly all the houses are covered with wood 
and mortar, as a protection against the rain, and have hand- 
carved, wooden doors with locks and iron keys. Within the 
square is the granary, made of stone and lime, which has 
enough room to hold two thousand fanegas [4000 bushels] of 
corn, two hundred or more fanegas of beans, etc. Next is the 
house or living quarters, adequate for the missionary and the 
officers of the community, made of stone and lime, with good 
roofs, doors, windows, and locks. Adjoining this building is the 
sacristy (which serves today as the church) , while another room 
now serves as the sacristy. Both structures are of stone and 
mortar and are built with arched roofs. This mission has under 
construction a church with a very large nave, whose walls are 
built as high as the cornices, but the latter have been built only 
in the dome of the presbytery. In the front, its beautiful fagade 


* Translation made from a photostat copy in the University of Texas, 
from a certified copy made by the secretary of the Bishop of Monterrey in 
1789, now in the Bancroft Library of the University of California at Ber- 
keley, California. 
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of wrought stone has been completed to the same height as the 
walls. At this point the construction stopped many years ago 
for lack of qualified workmen. For this and other reasons that 
in general will follow, it cannot now be carried on to completion. 
The lowest evaluation that may be placed upon the church and 
sacristy is twenty thousand pesos ^ with an additional eight thou- 
sand for the furnishings and ornaments. About the funds of 
this community more will be said in the general discussion to 
follow. In personnel [Zo formal] this mission consists of 

Married couples, 12, from 20 to 50 years of age 24 

Widowers and bachelors, from 25 to 40 years of age . . 8 

Boys, from 1 to 10 years and one girl 20 

Total number of persons 52 

This mission was founded with Indians of various nations, 
such as the Hierbipiames, Pataguas, Scipxames, Xaranames, 
Samas, Payatas (these last two were the principal ones) , Yutas, 
Kiowas, Tovs, and Tamiques; but all these may be considered 
as Samas and Payas, whose language is in general use. Spanish 
is now more commonly used, the Indians having married mul- 
attoes and mestizoes (who are called Coyotes in this country). 
Also it should be noted that although this mission was founded 
in the year 1716,* most of the Indians in it, and there are more 
than fifty, are sons of uncivilized natives; and, further, they 
were baptized as adults when some were as much as forty years 
of age. 

Mission La Purisima Concepcion de Acuna 

This mission is situated on the bank of the River of San An- 
tonio de Bexar, at a distance of one league from the presidio 
and from the mission already described. It stands on a clearing, 
protected by the woods along the river. The mission is square in 
shape and enclosed by a stone and mud wall, low in parts, and 
provided with three ample openings, one on the east, another 
on the west, and a third on the south. These have gates of 
carved wood with good locks. This rampart serves as a wall for 
houses of the same material. These furnish ample shelter for 
the Indians. In fact, there are twenty-three rooms, with flat 
roofs; and although some of them are in a ruinous state, they 


* The mission was formally established in 1718 by Father Francisco 
Buenaventura de Olivares and Captain Martin de Alarcon, Governor of 
Texas. 
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are not difficult to restore or repair. In the present year all or 
nearly all will be rebuilt. On the east side stands the roomy 
house of the missionaries, and the offices of the community, all 
made of stone and lime, nearly all provided with arched roofs. 
This is a one-story building except for one room built above. 
The sacristy and the church adjoin the main stone and lime 
structure; they are both very notable for this country because 
of the two towers and the beautiful cupola. The church and sac- 
risty together are valued at 30,000 pesos, and their furnishings 
and ornaments at three or four thousand. East of the church is 
a spacious granary about fifteen or twenty varas in length, and 
eight or nine varas in width, with walls of stone and lime, and a 
flat, wooden roof. This building may be valued at not less than 


one thousand pesos. The mission consists of 

Married couples, 17, from 25 to 60 years of age 34 

Widowers and one widow, from 30 to 80 years of age. 13 

Bachelors, about 20 years of age 2 

Children 22 

Total number of persons 71 


Although these people are descendents of the various nations 
for whom this mission was founded, such as the Paxalotes, or 
Paxalaches (the corrupt form), Sciquipiles, Sanipaos, Pacaos, 
Tacames, Borrados, and Manos de Perro, they are now reduced 
to and generally called Paxalaches. The language of the latter 
is the one most commonly used; and although nearly all speak 
Spanish, it is with notable imperfection. It should be noted that 
most of the Indians were baptized after they were fullgrown and 
that those over forty years of age are children of uncivilized In- 
dians. 


Mission San Jose de Aguayo 

This mission, like the preceding ones, is situated on the west 
bank of the San Antonio River, south (downstream) of those 
already described, at a distance of about one league from Mis- 
sion Concepcion and two from that of San Antonio and the 
Royal Presidio. Situated on a broad plain, rather sparsely 
wooded, its grounds and buildings, surrounded by a rampart of 
stone-and-mud houses, offer an attractive sight. All the houses 
have hand-carved wooden doors, some with good locks. The ram- 
part has four gates, each suitable for its purpose and directly 
facing one point of the compass. All have good strong locks. In 
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addition to these main entrances there are two other smaller 
ones at places where they were deemed necessary on account of 
the growth of the pueblo, which from end to end may be said to 
be about 200 varas. These houses are built next to each other 
and have ample room, with a kitchen for each family. They are 
sufficiently protected against rain, wind, and other inclemencies 
of the weather. On the west corner along the wall, separated 
from the habitations of the Indians by a street, stand the mis- 
sionary’s house, the church, and the sacristy. The first contains 
not only rooms for housing the missionaries, but also a kitchen, 
and the offices of the community. It is all of stone and lime and 
flat-roofed ; the quarters for the missionary form a second story, 
and every part is in good taste. The church, with the sacristy, is 
contiguous to the other house so that through the latter one 
may enter a comparatively good pulpit in the presbytery. The 
church and the sacristy, because of their architecture, are the 
most beautiful structures to be seen anywhere this side of Sal- 
tillo. They may be valued without hesitation at 30,000 pesos, 
and their furnishings at eight or ten thousand. The numerous 
ornaments, some of them of silver, include a frontal, a throne, 
and a baldaquin. It is evident that the lack of other ornaments 
is due to the notable decline suffered by the mission as a result 
of influences which will be explained and discussed in the general 
report. The same happened to the other missions already re- 
ferred to, and, in fact, to all of them, as will be seen when their 


funds are discussed. The mission consists of 

Christians 

Married couples, 24, from 18 to 60 years of age 48 

Widowers and widows, from 40 to 80 years of age. . 11 

Bachelors, between 15 and 20 years of age 9 

Children, from 1 to 10 years of age 38 

Gentiles 

Barrados, from 6 to 50 years of age 32 

(Five of these have been baptized in articulo mortis.) 

Total number of persons 138 


With the exception of the Gentile Barrados who came last 
year (1784) from the coast, the personnel is made up of the 
Pampopas and Postitos; and their language is the usual one in 
this mission, although most of them speak Spanish less incor- 
rectly than in the other missions. Finally, this mission has al- 
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ways been the most populous in spite of having been the most 
affected by the plague of buboes; and furthermore it has been 
the richest, because the Indians are less indolent in the cultiva- 
tion of the fields and the care of the herds. 

Mission San Juan de Capistrano 

This mission is situated about one and a quarter or one and 
a half leagues from San Jose, two leagues from Concepcion, and 
three or little more from San Antonio and the Royal Presidio de 
Bexar. It stands on the banks of the San Antonio River, in a 
small valley [vega], covered everywhere by woods. It is square 
in shape, with a wall like the others and with three entrances, 
one somewhat larger than the others. Adjoining this wall are 
the houses or Indians’ lodgings, for the most part of the usual 
materials. Near one corner of the wall is a large house, with 
sufficient space for the missionary and with rooms for the usual 
offices. Joined to this house is the granary, also of ample space, 
and of a similar construction. Near the house, but not joining it, 
is the church and sacristy now in use. The structure is valued 
at fifteen hundred yesos and its furnishings and ornaments at 
that same amount or more. Another was being built, but it was 
left about half -finished ; up to that time about 3,000 pesos had 
been spent, not counting the work of the Indians. The reason for 
stopping work was the same as in the case of San Antonio, that 
is, the lack of Indians. In addition, and more important perhaps, 
is the penury into which this mission has fallen, the reason for 


which will be explained in the general discussion of the condi- 
tion of all the missions. The mission consists of 

Married couples, 21, from 18 to 60 years of age 42 

Widowers and widows, from 20 to 70 years of age. ... 5 

Bachelors and children, from 1 to 20 years of age. ... 11 

Total number of persons 58 


These people, for the most part, are descended from the na- 
tions of the Pamaques, Orejones, and Marahuiayos; and they 
usually speak their own languages. They are children of recently 
converted and baptized adult Indians and are known as Mara- 
huitos, the name given to all members of this mission. 

Mission San Francisco de la Espada 

The site of this mission is on the west bank of the river, one 
half league from that of San Juan de Capistrano, one and a half 
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leagues from San Jose, two and a half from Concepcion. It lies 
between three and a fourth and four leagues down the river 
from San Antonio and the Royal Presidio, on a plain that is on 
the watershed, and is thickly covered with woods. The mission 
is square in shape and is surrounded by a stone and mud wall. 
Contiguous to these walls are the houses, mostly of stone and 
mud, where the Indians live. The missionary’s house, the church, 
and the sacristy, which adjoin each other, take up half of the 
west side. They are of stone and lime and have sufficient room 
for all purposes. The church and sacristy, on account of their 
superior construction and their ornaments and furnishings, are 
valued at three or four thousand pesos. On the south side stands 
the granary, which is of stone and mud, but which has enough 
room to meet its requirements. This mission, like the others, was 
very populous; but, for the reasons that will be noted in the 
general discussion, its population has fallen very much, as will 
be shown by the list of the persons now living in it : 


Married couples, 14, from 40 to 80 years of age 28 

Widowers and widows, from 40 to 80 years of age. ... 13 
Bachelors and children, from 1 to 15 years of age .... 16 

Total number of persons 57 


These are descendents of the Pacao nation (which was fairly 
numerous when the mission was founded for its benefit, their 
language being the one most commonly used) and the Barrados 
Marahuitos. Many of the latter were brought from the south 
coast, to which some returned and died, while others of this na- 
tion died in the mission during the small epidemic in the recent 
year of 1780. No small number have died and are dying of 
buboes. 


Mission El Espiritu Santo de la Bahia 

This mission is forty leagues downstream from the others, 
and is very near the southern seacoast. It is situated on an ele- 
vated spot accessible to the edge of the river, which runs be- 
tween it and the Royal Presidio, usually called La Bahia. The 
mission, rectangular in shape, is completely surrounded by the 
corresponding wall. Next to this are the houses of the Indians, 
some of which, as in the other missions, have flat and others 
hay or grass roofs. The office and quarters of the missionary 
are in a house adjoining the church and sacristy. All are of 
stone and lime, have wooden roofs, and offer more than ample 
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room. These, with their furnishings and ornaments, may be 
valued at twelve thousand pesos. The mission consists of 


Married couples, 31, from 20 to 60 years of age 62 

Widowers and widows, from 30 to 80 years of age. . . 15 

Bachelors and children, from 1 to 20 years of age ... 39 


Total number of persons 116 


Nearly as many natives have fled to the coast and woods, 
both from among those who were brought from there, and from 
those who, born in the mission, were induced by the bad example 
of the coastal Indians, to follow them. Neither the clamor nor 
the supplications of the missionaries have been successful in ob- 
taining repressive measures from the Governor of the Province 
to put a stop to the almost daily escapes (even when these occur 
in his presence). Consequently, unless it be by the Grace of 
Heaven, that is, unless a remedy is found in the form of a par- 
ticular or special intercession of Providence, this mission and 
all the others will be depopulated, abandoned, and destroyed 
within a few years. As a result of the pressing need felt for the 
labor necessary to support the missions, they are experiencing 
great scarcity, while the renegades, like fierce brutes, scare and 
seduce the other civilized Indians, who may be inclined to listen 
to the Evangelical Word. To this situation it must be added that 
since for this reason the wealth of these missions is diminishing, 
it is easy to understand the lack of ability to effect new conver- 
sions or to support those who are converted or may be con- 
verted. Note : Here it is necessary to state that the only wealth 
that this mission has enjoyed since its erection has been that 
derived from the herds of cattle (for on account of the bad 
weather and drought and the impossibility of irrigating, there 
has been no assistance furnished by agriculture as in the other 
missions). With only this wealth the mission was able to sus- 
tain and even grow and perpetuate itself without difficulty ; even 
having had to buy grain for its consumption, it still had enough 
income for its members to dress more decently than is common 
among Indians, though they were more numerous than they are 
today; nor were the means lacking to spend considerable sums 
annually on public worship, as is evidenced by the value of the 
church, its furnishings, and its ornaments, none of which are 
very old; for on account of the strong south winds from the 
salt marshes, an almost constant replacement is necessary for 
the images and other ornaments. 
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In order that we may more easily understand what that 
property has been, it seems opportune to explain it more thor- 
oughly. Thus it should be noted that twelve years ago this mis- 
sion had branded more than fifteen thousand head of cattle, 
counted at the door of the corral, while many remained in the 
woods and were not included. And of those unbranded there was 
an incomparably greater number. Today not three thousand 
branded head could be gathered; and these, added to the un- 
branded ones, will not amount to the number that twelve years 
ago were in the branded group alone. All this has resulted from 
the visit to this province made by the Commander General in 
the year 1778. Returning to his headquarters without being suf- 
ficiently well-informed, he declared that all wild or unbranded 
cattle within his jurisdiction belonged to the royal treasury, 
without need of citing the parties interested or allowing repre- 
sentations or claims that might obviate the effect of his decla- 
ration, thus exceeding not only the bounds prescribed by the 
laws of this kingdom but also those prescribed by the laws of 
Castile and even universally recognized rights. He ordered no 
other formality to be observed in carrying out the new policy 
than the publication of his decree, which was to be obeyed to 
the letter. Thus he opened a wide door to numberless irregulari- 
ties. In this way the supply of branded and unbranded cattle has 
diminished to the state already mentioned. It is not easy to as- 
certain who has eaten or killed off the most. It may be the 
Apache Indians who, on a moderate estimate, account for at 
least twenty head a day. It may be the Spanish hunters [carnea- 
dores] who, on each expedition, kill more than a hundred head, 
and sometimes two hundred, the expeditions being undertaken 
weekly and sometimes more often. In the third place it may be 
the purveyors for the presidio, who, from month to month, do 
not fail to bring to the presidio more than a hundred and fifty 
beeves. Fourth, it may be the soldiers in charge of the horses 
[citiado de cavallada], who are not satisfied with two beeves a 
day for twenty men, but on occasions kill four, and as a result 
most of the meat spoils or is thrown away because it cannot be 
carried from place to place as the herd wanders. Fifth, it may 
be the troops of the presidio, who, when they go out to recon- 
noiter, that is, to explore the land, or when they go out to bring 
grass for fodder for the animals, generally three or four of the 
party, or as many as are able lead a yearling apiece from their 
saddles. Usually they catch the offspring of the branded cows, 
and only seldom do they bring in that of unbranded ones. This 
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they do every afternoon when they are able, and they hardly 
ever fail. Lastly, it may be those who have taken away whole 
herds during the last eight years, totaling more than fifteen 
thousand head, most of them cows. Whether the said Decree 
[Providencia] is the primary cause of the orders of subaltern 
officers cannot be determined with certainty. But this can be de- 
termined if these orders are compared with the old and very 
just and prudent regulations [Providencias^ of the most excel- 
lent viceroys to prevent the serious injustices which even they 
foresaw would befall the property and wealth of the Indians and 
to conserve them in their reduction. To this end it seemed con- 
venient to their Excellencies to impose upon the chiefs of this 
presidio and the justices of this jurisdiction a fine of 1,500 
yesos even for a minor case of transgression ; for they knew that 
although the violation might seem mild or harmless, still in its 
effects it would be serious. What would not their Excellencies 
do to prevent the grave transgressions against the provisions of 
royal, ecclesiastical, and divine law as a means of preserving 
common justice in this kingdom, particularly among the neo- 
phytes, whose will is so weak and inconsistant ? What would 
they not do in order to prevent those judicial acts that are so 
ordered as to break down and destroy the spiritual worth [edi- 
ficio espiritual] of these conversions? But O temporal O mores! 
That was long ago, when the Assessors, General Military Au- 
ditors, and His Majesty’s Chancellors enacted such rulings; but 
in the judgment of present-day officers, they little understood 
the spirit of the law and looked out less carefully for the in- 
crease and conservation of the royal treasury. But today, when 
all these things are better understood, the disregard of the for- 
mer regulations is considered better than the conservation and 
propagation of the missions [conversiones] . But in order to 
maintain them, [the new regulations], the royal revenue will 
suffer a loss (becoming nothing, even as it is today) because 
of the expense entailed in the collection of what is called wild 
cattle by the missionaries. 

Since the first decree there have been issued many volum- 
inous regulations with severe penalties for branding wild cattle, 
even those that can be logically proved the offspring of branded 
mothers and are found together with them in the pastures or 
private ranches. In accord with the principle enunciated, most 
of the cattle are unbranded and generally attract the smaller 
herds. An ultimate consequence is that all the cattle are now 
wild. They belong to the royal treasury, and they are at the 
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disposal of the Governor and the Justice of His Majesty in this 
Province. And what is more important, there is an urgent need 
for the quota of cattle that, with the Chiefs permission, the 
missions are accustomed to take for their daily sustenance from 
the unmarked herds. This is done, even though it entails the 
selling of the grain, gathered with much labor, that is needed 
for the support of the missions; the Indians with their mission- 
aries have been in need of it for some time, because there remain 
no other satisfactory means of satisfying their requirements. 
And although this situation is common to all the missions, it is 
placed here because this mission is the one most badly in need 
of this note. 

New Settlement at Nacogdoches 

By order of His Excellency the Viceroy there have been at 
this settlement two missionaries since the year 1775, principally 
for the purpose of bringing about the reduction of the Orqoqui- 
sac, Vidai, Texas, and the other tribes of that region. Its dis- 
tance from here [San Antonio de Valero] is about two hundred 
leagues; the intervening land is entirely unpopulated but very 
suitable for being settled because of its natural beauty and rich 
resources, and its many promising sites or places that, if they 
were colonized, would be very profitable to the Crown and to 
the Kingdom. This would also be the most expeditious means of 
achieving the civilization of many tribes and peoples, who, influ- 
enced by the proximity of the settlements, or attracted by rea- 
sonable and polite dealings with the Spaniards, might without 
much difficulty, abandon their wild habits, become inclined to a 
more sociable life, and accept the catechism and Christian in- 
struction. In addition to this primary purpose the two mission- 
aries are there to administer spiritually to the settlers without 
charging them fees or parish dues of any kind, or making any 
sort of collection, even for things that may appear most just, 
such as the expense for the maintenance of a sacristan, etc. 

The Suppressed Mission of Nuestra Senora del Santisimo 

Rosario 

The Indians of this mission have fled to the coast on the per- 
suasion of a peevish and very perverse Indian. Since the latter 
happened to be more like a Spaniard, that is, he spoke the Span- 
ish tongue better, he managed to insinuate his way into the 
flexible, indiscrete, and corruptible minds of the Indians and stir 
them up until they ran away. This is a matter worthy of men- 
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tion, of being kept in mind and made known in order that proper 
measures be taken in due time, in the other missions. Such cul- 
prits as this Indian are generally the worst element, being re- 
sponsible for the corruption and loss of the Indians in missions 
and pueblos, and also being the cause of the depopulation of 
some and complete destruction of others. This Indian of Rosario 
Mission, continuing there in his obstinacy, has committed ex- 
ecrable evils, and is the reason that many fugtives from other 
missions have never returned. In Rosario remained only women 
who, as a safeguard against the dangers of that vicinity, were 
transferred to the mission of San Juan Capistrano, where most 
of them have died. One after another they have followed their 
kin. Thus the mission, which from its very beginnings flourished 
and thrived, has been destroyed. It was situated one league 
from the mission and presidio at La Bahia. Its ornaments, espe- 
cially the church furnishings, have been transferred to La Ba- 
hia, where they are kept in safety. Some of these ornaments 
were destroyed when the house fell in ruins. Its funds or wealth 
consisted mainly of cattle and horses, the branded number of 
which exceeded ten thousand head. Of these the Apaches, Li- 
pans, and coastal tribes have left not even a sign. 

General Discussion or Summary of What Has Been Said 
Concerning Each of the Missions 

These missions, as stated in the title of this report, are in 
the Province of Texas, which belongs in its secular aspects to 
the Command {Comccndancia'] of the Internal Provinces of New 
Spain, and in its ecclesiastical affairs to the Bishopric of Nuevo 
Leon. The missions consist of towns protected by walls, with 
houses for inhabitants, each house roofed with timber and mud, 
and provided with a good floor. Some, according to the facilities 
of each mission, have fagades of carved wood, and iron locks in 
the houses as well as in the ramparts. In this protective wall 
there are three or four doors for varying purposes and on dif- 
ferent sides. In the center and at the most advantageous place 
in these missions are the houses for the missionaries, with suffi- 
cient room for living quarters and the other needs. Adjoining 
this house, or not far away from it, is the church and sacristy 
as described in the individual reports. 

These missions were never under the care of the Reverend 
Fathers of the suppressed Company of Jesus. They were 
founded, organized, and developed by the Apostolic Missionaries 
of the Order of Saint Francis, who have kept and tended them. 
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as sons of the College of the Holy Cross of Queretaro and of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe of Zacatecas, in the seven pueblos as 
already described. These are San Antonio de Valero, La Puri- 
sima Concepcion de Acuna, San Jose de Aguayo, San Juan de 
Capistrano, Nuestro Padre San Francisco de la Espada (which 
are in an area of three or four leagues along the banks of the 
San Antonio River) , El Espiritu Santo de La Bahia, and Nuestra 
Sehora del Rosario, which, as already stated, is abandoned and 
in ruins today as a result of the flight of its Indians to the coast 
from where they were brought. These missions in the beginning 
were founded for and organized with Indians of the most diver- 
sified nations, such as the Paxalotes, Orejones, Pacaos, Pocoas, 
Filiyoyos, Alozapas, Pausanes, Pacuaches, Mezcales, Pompopas, 
Tacames, Chayapines, Benados, Parnaques, Sciquipiles, Barra- 
dos, Manos de Perro, and others. But nearly all these very dif- 
ferent nations have been reduced to one language, which is com- 
mon or uniform in meaning and differs only in the greater or 
less stress or speed with which some Indians, called Bozales, 
because they use and understand very little Spanish, are being 
instructed. In spite of what has been said, Spanish is generally 
and commonly spoken among both Spaniards and Indians, al- 
though, in the case of the latter, with noticeable imperfection 
or (in the common expressions) with stones in their mouths. 

As already stated, these missions were organized and 
founded by the Apostolic Franciscan Missionaries, some by the 
sons of the Apostolic College of la Santisima Cruz de Queretaro, 
and others by those of Nuestra Sehora de Guadalupe de Zaca- 
tecas. Today the latter have charge of the administration of all 
the missions. In them there are employed nine missionaries as 
follows: six resident, one in each mission, one supernumerary 
who substitutes for the sick or unavoidably absent, and two in 
the new settlement of Nacogdoches, as mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of that establishment. These missionaries are assigned 
to their places by the prelate of their college, in conformity 
with the provisions of the Apostolic Bulls for the Seminaries of 
Propaganda Fide, issued, approved, and passed on by the Apos- 
tolic See and the Royal Council of the Indies. The precision and 
punctuality with which these missionaries discharge the duties 
of their ministry may be inferred by remembering that they are 
continually under the supervision of a Father President, who 
with the authority of a legitimate prelate granted and delegated 
to him by the Reverend Guardian of his College, resides in the 
locality of the missions. He is elected from among those who 
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enjoy the best reputation for virtue, prudence, and learning in 
the College and is, whenever possible, the senior. And from 
time to time when it is deemed necessary and opportune, the 
College designates by a unanimous vote of its Senior Council a 
serious-minded missionary as an Inspector. He is always the 
best-prepared in general background for the achieving of his 
mission. He makes a very careful examination of every phase of 
life pertinent to the missions and missionaries; but especially 
he inquires if they comply well with the duties of the ministry 
to which they have been assigned and if they manage the prop- 
erty of the Indians with the greatest personal disinterestedness, 
legality, and exactness. Likewise he examines whether the mis- 
sionaries properly look after the needs of their indigent con- 
stituents. They remove at once those who have fallen into se- 
rious fault, acting in this matter with more asperity than le- 
niency. Page by page he inspects the records of income and ex- 
penses, in which very punctilious note is made of each item. As 
soon as these missionaries reach their respective assignments, 
they make the most diligent attempt to learn, through use and 
daily intercourse, the language of their charges. This is the only 
means they have for communication, although usually the mis- 
sionaries insist that the Indians understand and use Spanish, as 
is ordered by the laws of the kingdom. This order is complied 
with by speaking often with the adults and by teaching the 
children usually or always to read, and, if it is deemed practical 
(which is not always the case) to write and figure. The piety 
of our Lord the King (May God keep Him) has appropriated 
for the missionaries the prebend or annual sinodo of 450 pesos. 
This amount is paid from His royal treasury and is drawn by the 
Apostolic Treasurer, acting as representative of the mission- 
aries, with certificates from the royal judges of the region and 
by order of the Commandant of these Interior Provinces. Neither 
now nor ever have the missionaries demanded or received any 
compensation or fees, large or small, from either the Indians or 
the Spaniards. On the contrary they added the prebend to the 
products from the missions, limiting themselves to a most mea- 
ger allowance, and leaving the balance for the Church expenses 
and the Divine Cult. In these churches and towns there are no 
confraternities or brotherhoods, for there is barely time for 
more than the teaching of the Faith and the administration of 
baptism. 

In temporal matters these missions are governed and admin- 
istered in the style and fashion of a family, by a common father 
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who, being the spiritual head, also looks after their interests 
and wants with as much careful exactness and punctuality as 
the best father could do (because their Excellencies the Vice- 
roys, who thought it best, provided that it should be done in that 
way) . Nevertheless, an effort is made to instruct the Indians in 
civil and political life; and in accord with that purpose and the 
laws of the kingdom, the custom of electing annually two jus- 
tices, who are called governor and alcalde, has been introduced. 
This is done in the presence of the missionary, and thus there 
have been Indian governors in the towns. If the pueblos are 
lacking in men, married couples vote. The voting is done by 
secret ballot ; and those who are elected by a plurality vote have 
their names submitted to the governor of the Province, who con- 
firms them by a written order [auto inscri'ptis^ . During that 
year these men govern the town according to the established 
customs of most of the towns in the Province, under the direc- 
tion and with the advice of the missionary. 

The wealth of these missions is derived from the cultivation 
of corn, beans, chile or pimentos, and fruits like watermelons, 
cantaloups, pumpkins, and garden produce, as well as from the 
breeding of sheep, goats, and cattle. Concerning the latter there 
is something that needs to be said here. 

Note: Sheep increase very slowly in this country for many 
reasons, but especially because the land, being thickly wooded, 
abounds in wild animals that destroy them. Also many are lost 
in the brush; and when we add to these reasons first, the in- 
dolence of the Indian shepherds and the misfortune of not hav- 
ing reliable herders, and second, the fact that these herds cause 
some Indians to run away lest greater carefulness be dem^anded 
of them, it is plainly impossible, generally speaking, to increase 
the flocks or even do more than keep them as large as they are. 
The herds of cattle increase rapidly, and they constitute the 
principal wealth. All the missions had considerable property of 
this kind. With these herds they maintained themselves without 
enduring many hardships or privations; and could they but be 
restored, the missions would regain their former prosperity. But 
the Commandant General added to the royal treasury (as men- 
tioned in the note in the description of the Mission of El Espi- 
ritu Santo de la Bahia) all the unbranded cattle, which included 
nearly all of them. The cruel hostility of the Comanches, who at 
every opportunity killed many persons in the vicinity of the 
presidio and the missions, and also the numerous and impenetra- 
ble forests, where even the gentlest sheep might become so en- 
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tangled that only with the greatest difficulty could it be extri- 
cated, have contributed to the destruction of these herds. More- 
over, the herders often ran into ambushes of the Comanches, 
from which they rarely escaped. Finally, these enemies left the 
missions without a brood of horses, tame or untamed, with the 
result that nearly all the herds were unbranded. But the Com- 
mandant, disregarding these reasons and many others equally 
serious, adjudged and declared in his proclamation (although I 
doubt its wisdom) all the unbranded cattle roaming in the royal 
domain the property of the royal treasury. But the king’s min- 
ister did not consider that, in the event of judging them owner- 
less, he was supposed to safeguard them, to give public notice of 
the act, to hear the allegations of interested parties, to estab- 
lish the case by law [calificar derecJios], etc.; much less did he 
consider the grave and very prejudicial results that may be 
feared from such action. As a result these unfortunate missions 
have been reduced to such penury and want that even in order 
for them to eat what is unquestionably theirs, that is, the cattle 
born of their own branded herds and in their pastures or ranches 
(I call the pastures or ranches theirs whether they were as- 
signed by the regional judge or were possessed in good faith), 
it is necessary for them to pay like any stranger the stipulated 
fee of four reales per head. And whereas in the past the income 
from the herds and missionaries’ allowance alone was enough to 
clothe the Indians and pay the expenses of the Divine Cult, now 
without them [the herds], there is not enough for either. As a 
result of the policy adopted, these wretches are made to suffer 
and endure great sorrow, while they observe that the Apaches 
are allowed, through cunning dissimulation and the Spaniards’ 
tolerance, to cause excessive damages to their cattle, and that 
the soldiers and citizens are permitted to slaughter them. Both 
the Apaches and soldiers drive off substantial herds, mostly 
cows, to distant regions. Therefore it seems that these poor 
neophytes, in imitation of the Prophet Jeremiah, might raise 
their voices, bewailing their fate as he does in the fifth chapter 
of his sorrowful lamentations, and, taking the words from his 
mouth, so that the anguish of their hearts may reach the ears 
of their beloved king, say: “Remember O Lord, what is come 
upon us. Consider and behold our reproach. Our inheritance is 
turned to aliens; our houses to strangers.”* 

They are’ ignorant of our law and faith, who have driven it 

* Lamentations of Jeremias: Prayer of the Prophet, Chapter 5, verses 


1 - 2 . 
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[our wealth] away in large and countless herds taken from our 
lands and ranches even by newcomers, such as the Apaches, who 
have destroyed greater numbers still, but who, in the guise of 
friendship, also carry on the most cruel, continuous, and wasting 
war against us, depriving us of human sustenance by the fright- 
ful destruction of our herds. Seeing these enemies masquerading 
under pretense, we are at a loss to understand what your royal 
will may be in retaining these presidial troops for our protection 
and support at such excessive cost. Not only is the enemy not 
punished, repressed, and taught a lesson, as in the past, but we 
behold, O Sorrow! these very troops so poorly governed that 
they turn in large part against us; and, leaving immune the 
former enemies, they even add to the damages caused by them 
[the Apaches], killing and destroying our cattle in one endless 
slaughter. While pretending to protect us, these troops serve 
only to inflict terrible punishment and reprisals upon us on the 
least provocation occasioned by our branding our own un- 
branded cattle or our eating them. As a result it is very possible 
that there might be imprinted upon our humble minds an im- 
pression very distinct from our former conception that in Your 
Majesty we have not so much a king and master who dominates 
us, as a very loving father who favors, protects, and defends us. 
We see many manifestations of your royal and benign protection 
in the law, particularly when it is stipulated that the royal in- 
terests are to be subordinated to ours. But we bemoan ourselves 
as orphans bereft of such a good father, if the common reason- 
ing founded on such simple tests of your royal will and desires 
do not satisfy us, that these ministers work against your good 
intentions, when they tell us that what was plainly ours is not 
ours. They assign our property to your royal treasury which, no 
doubt, will profit as much as heretofore; but although the Bu- 
reau of Herds [Romio de Mesteno] of this province should have 
produced over 25,000 pesos, we hear that there are hardly six 
or seven thousand in the treasury controlled by the judge of this 
territory. It is not known that a single real has been taken out 
to be sent to your treasury. Moreover, we do actually consider 
ourselves orphans because, while we know that our good father 
lives, protects, and assists us in every way that is within his 
command, still, on account of the distance and other hindrances, 
we see that neither our pleadings nor those of the ones who, like 
pious mothers under the protection of Your Majesty, assist, care 
for, and look after our needs, reach your pious ears, and this 
causes our hope for a remedy to waver. Finally, for these rea- 
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sons we and our children see ourselves turned out to perish from 
hunger and even to desert the law and the faith in order to seek 
in the woods the sustenance of which we are deprived. Thus, 
unquestionably, these unfortunates, crying out in their hunger, 
want, and nakedness, realize that their king and lord desires to 
know the resources which these pueblos enjoy and on what they 
rely for their subsistence. 

With respect to the good order and style in which these mis- 
sions were founded and have been maintained, in agreement with 
both human and divine laws, pagan customs are found to be al- 
most completely exterminated. The evil habits that remain are 
only those that seem to have been inherent. Among these is the 
slightness of their inclination to do the work necessary for 
raising corn. In some missions and in some years (like the pres- 
ent one) there is a shortage sometimes, because of the combina- 
tion of this disinclination and the Indians’ susceptibility to the 
contagion of buboes or Nanaguates, a kind of leprous venereal 
disease (which has become common in the country) . Some are 
excused from work on account of this ailment, and others pre- 
tend to have it in order not to have to work. Since there are so 
many to feed and be clothed, and so few to work, two grave 
problems arise in acquiring the necessary means : first, the abso- 
lute necessities are lacking; second, those who work are so bur- 
dened that many try to escape and some succeed in running 
away permanently to join the gentileSj whose life and customs 
they soon copy. These troubles are inevitable for anyone who 
administers the practical affairs of the town, for he can neither 
force a sick man to work nor be sure that those who use that 
pretext are really ill. He cannot exempt the healthy men from 
work nor fail to care for the sick. It seems that the only remedy 
for this situation is that one of the towns near the presidio 
should be designated as a common sick-ward, and to it each of 
the other missions should contribute, in proportion to its means, 
the necessary provisions for the sick. In this way, it seems, that 
these inconveniences may be remedied, for the sick would be 
cured, the fakers recognized, and the healthy relieved of much 
of their labor. It is to be understood that such a plan must meet 
the approval of both royal and ecclesiastical officers. 

Concerning the products of the country, something was said 
in the discussion of the wealth of the missions. Here it need 
only be noted that wheat is not sown, although it does well, be- 
cause the Indians hold it in very low regard in comparison with 
corn, which is the daily bread of this land, as well as because its 
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cultivation would interfere with that of the latter, which is here 
considered absolutely necessary for human life. Although there 
are some wild berries that the Indians eat readily, they are not 
as abundant or as appetizing as the bananas, guanavas, cheri- 
molaSj otes^ chicos^ mameys, cocoanuts, Brazilian nuts, and other 
fruits that grow on some coasts or along the sea shore. Never- 
theless, there is cultivation of vegetables, fruits, etc., which 
would give a good, large yield if the weather were not so change- 
able and if there were fewer of the locusts, grasshoppers, ants, 
beetles, plant lice, etc., that abound here. All the planting done 
in these missions, as well as the cultivation and distribution of 
the crops, is by communal labor. Those, however, who are con- 
sidered most apt are assigned plots of land to cultivate with 
delicacies, such as vegetables, watermelons, cantaloups, and cu- 
cumbers. But here, just as in the case of the corn and beans 
that are gathered, no scruples are spared to divide them equally 
among all, even though, to do this, it is necessary to act with 
thorough forethought and prudence. Although the Indians in 
every other way are very limited in comprehension and lacking 
in reasoning ability, in the matter of concealing idleness or lazi- 
ness by unostentatious excuses and the appearance of pious 
sanctity, which they do with consummate hypocrisy, they are 
very skillful. Thus they avail themselves of the assignment to 
the gardens or private work, only to slip away from the task 
and very shamelessly profit from the toil of the others, regard- 
less of whether the latter be their fathers, sons, or brothers. 

The tools for this work are provided as follows: Those of 
iron are acquired through the missionaries from the Apostolic 
Treasury [smodo ayostolico} , and those of wood or other ma- 
terial either are made by the Indians who know how to fashion 
them or by some Spaniard who gets paid for his work. The 
farms are enclosed within strong, wooden fences that are re- 
paired annually. In all of this work the missionaries, like fathers 
of a family, or tutors, or instructors of the Indians, determine 
everything that has to be done, even down to the very smallest 
details, such as adding to the fence rails that are needed, clean- 
ing the fields by removing the stalks of the previous year, or the 
roots that sprout, digging, cleaning, or deepening the ditches 
and irrigation canals, etc. 

The accounts of incomes and expenses are carried in a special 
book in each mission and are reported very punctually and 
clearly to the Father President, as well as to the Inspector when 
one comes around. The latter carries a very exact report to the 
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College, where it is examined by the whole venerable council in 
order to avoid the censure that might otherwise fall upon the 
missionaries later on. 

The present state of these missions, and also that for the 
last twelve or fifteen years, may well be compared in personnel 
and property with that of the Kingdom of the Indies [New 
Spain] during the fifties and sixties — particularly as regards 
the Interior Provinces. At that time there flourished several 
rich mines; the farms were all rich estates; and, with the ex- 
ception of one or two years when they suffered setbacks, they 
were very fertile and abundant, whereas in these years all is 
poverty and want. Most of the mines have been depopulated on 
account of their extreme destitution, and those that persist do 
so in the face of indescribable hardships and work. Many of the 
most prosperous ranches have become wildernesses, deserted by 
man and beast. In short, decay and dissolution continue. Here, 
too, a comparison can be drawn to the trials of Job, who pos- 
sessed great wealth and was reduced to imponderable misery — 
once a prince in Idumea and later covered with filth in a stable. 
For the Indians scarcely have enough to eat and wear, while 
previously they had enough to adorn their temples and lived 
in relative comfort. 

Likewise these missions suffer a great decrease in personnel, 
for there are less than half as many individuals as there were 
in the past. The principal reasons may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing: many have died on account of the plague of buboes or 
Nanaguates, as has already been mentioned, and many others 
from smallpox. Moreover (nor is this less important than the 
other) , in reclaiming the fugitives and preventing the escape of 
others, though using the most prudent and suitable methods 
possible, there has been the very greatest negligence on the part 
of the heads of the province. Therefore (as was said in speak- 
ing of the Indians of El Espiritu Santo) many fled from the 
other niissions, impelled by their inclination to the wild, lazy 
life of the woods. Now many others have joined them. But here 
lies a great change. In the past the apostolic missionaries went 
out to the heathen, converted them by means of their enthusi- 
asm and preaching, and brought them to the missions ; then they 
taught them the catechism and instructed them in the mysteries 
of the Faith. Later, if they wished to be baptised, and stay in 
the mission, they were added to that group. This is no longer 
done, because that avenue has been closed by lack of cofipera- 
tion from the heads of the province in not furnishing the neces- 
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sary escorts. Moreover, not only through the lack of coopera- 
tion but much more because of their actions the missions have 
suffered, as, for example, in the sequestration of the cattle al- 
ready mentioned, a loss that has reduced them to great poverty 
and need. It has already been said that they do not have even 
enough to support the few remaining Indians. How, then, could 
we maintain a greater number of newly converted Indians who 
learn the faith through the mouth rather than through their 
ears, and are moved more by gifts than by the strongest and 
clearest reasoning? This the heads of the province should have 
kept in mind and given much thought to before adopting the 
resolution of applying to the royal treasury that which, in all 
justice, belonged to the missions. By going beyond the limits 
of the laws concerning pastures and cattle, they unquestionably 
acted against the royal will and intention, which looks primarily 
to, and orders by just regulations, the conservation and con- 
version of the Indians into the ranks of the Holy Church. This 
has been frustrated by political maxims and ill-advised prac- 
tices. 

The desire of Your Excellency has been complied with, pur- 
suant to the royal order already cited. Much that was worthy 
of Your high understanding, and which might have moved the 
piety of your lordship to protect and aid the cause of these 
poor Indians as the father of orphans and miserable wretches, 
has been omitted. (Canon Law and the doctors of the Church 
cited by the learned Senor Solorzano, PoUtica Indiana^ 4, C, 7, 
f. 284. 1 col. declare Your Lordship to be the father of these 
orphans) . Through your intercession the pleadings of these un- 
fortunates might have reached the monarch, who desires to 
know the past and present condition of the Indians and their in- 
terests. Written in this mission of San Antonio de Valero, May 
5, 1789. Fray Jose Franco Lopez. 

This document agrees with the original; it was prepared in 
the Archives of this Episcopal Secretariat, under my charge, and 
for its consistent faithfulness I sign in this city of Monterrey 
on the 28th day of November, 1789. Don Jose Sanchez de Luque. 

Translation by, 

J. Autrey Dabbs, A. M. 

Adjunct Professor of Spanish Language and Literature 

St. Edward’s University 

Austin, Texas 
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